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main an unfathomable mystery to us is now no longer our posses- 
sion, and we stand helpless, like Mephistopheles before the corpse 
of Faust : 

" Und wenn ich Tag und Stunden mich zerplage, 
Wann ? Wie ? und Wo ? das ist die leidige Frage." ' 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF PESSIMISM. 



BY ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 



Never was the question, Is life worth living? discussed from 
such various standpoints as at the present time. It is not a new 
question, but the repetition of an old one, transferred from the 
Orient to this Western world. There have been pessimists always, 
but pessimism was never placed on a metaphysical basis, and for- 
mulated into a system of philosophy, until this century. A pes- 
simistic strain may be found in the literature of all ages — from the 
complaints of Job and the words of the preacher in Ecclesiastes 
to the pathetic melancholy of Shelley and Byron, of Heine and 
Lamartine, and of the Italian Leopardi. But it is a part of the 
poet's endowment to feel deeply the sadder words of humanity, 
and to give them fitting and powerful expression. The evil which 
he recognizes is subjective rather than objective, a shadow falling 
athwart the sunshine of life, not the substance out of which it is 
made. 

Pessimism, as a philosophic doctrine, is something different from 
this ; it not only accepts evil as a fact, but seeks to explain its 
genesis and devise a scheme for its annihilation. Schopenhauer 
is its chief exponent in modern time?, and nothing is more won- 
derful, as M. Caro has said, than this renaissance of Buddhistic 
pessimism in the heart of Prussia. That three hundred millions 
of Asiatics should drink, in long draughts, the opium of these fatal 
doctrines which enervate and stupefy the will, is extraordinary 
enough. But that an energetic, disciplined race, so strongly con- 

1 " And though I fret and worry till I'm weary, 

When ? How ? and Where ? remains the fatal query." 

Taylor's Translation.— Faost, Part II, Act V, Scene VI. 
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8tituted for knowledge and for action, should welcome with enthu- 
siasm the theories of despair revealed by Schopenhauer, seems at 
first inexplicable. Their sinister influence has spread throughout 
Germany, and has borne fatal fruit in the nihilism of Russia. In 
Italy, the poet Leopardi was their prophet and precursor. 

That the views of Schopenhauer were colored by his own pe- 
culiar temperament and the circumstances of his life cannot be 
doubted. His pessimistic system was rooted in the fibres of his 
own gloomy nature, though a vigorous intellect gave it form and 
coherence. He inherited from his father certain morbid tenden- 
cies, and " loved to brood over human misery," says his mother. 
She frankly confesses that she finds it difficult to live with him, 
and that the better she knows him the more the difficulty increases. 
"Your ill-humor," she writes, " your complaints of things inevi- 
table, your sullen looks, the extraordinary opinions you utter like 
oracles none may presume to contradict — all this depresses and 
troubles me without helping you. Your eternal quibbles, your 
laments over the stupid world and human misery, give me bad 
nights and unpleasant dreams." When he presented her a copy 
of his first book, entitled " On the Fourfold Root of the Doctrine 
of Sufficient Reason" {Die vierfache Wurzel den Satses zum zurei- 
chenden Grunde), she pretended to think it was a treatise for 
apothecaries ! She was an authoress herself, and had just pub- 
lished a volume of travels. Schopenhauer retorted by assuring 
her that his book would be sold when even the lumber-room would 
not contain a copy of hers. " But the whole edition of yours will 
still be on hand," was her final shot. What a strange domestic 
picture and commentary on the relation between mother and son ! 
Schopenhauer was not a lovable or attractive character. He was 
cowardly and distrustful. The slighest noise at night made him 
start and seize the loaded pistols ever at his side. He would not 
trust himself to be shaved, and was so afraid of poison that he 
always carried with him a leathern drinking cup. " It is safer 
trusting fear than faith," he said. 

The first volume of his great work, " Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung," was published in 1819, but received little recogni- 
tion. It contains the basis and explanation of his pessimism. Its 
fundamental thesis is as follows : All is will in nature and in man, 
hence all is suffering. One must understand what Schopenhauer 
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means by Will in order to interpret his philosophic system. Will, 
as he uses the word, is without moral significance ; it is force, " the 
ultimate and onward-moving spring of all things." At first it is 
a blind, unconscious impulse awaking in the depths of eternity, 
and struggling forward through all the lower grades of existence 
until it reaches human consciousness. This, according to Scho- 
penhauer, is the supreme stage of misery. The animal has feel- 
ing, and therefore sutlers, but man alone knows that he suffers. 
Human life is a continual struggle for existence with the certainty 
of being vanquished. To live is to will ; to will is to suffer. For 
will is striving, and striving is necessarily suffering. " All striv- 
ing springs out of defect or discontent with one's condition, and is, 
therefore, suffering until it is satisfied." No satisfaction is endur- 
ing ; it is only the starting-point for a new striving. Suffering is 
implied in development, because development springs from unrest 
and dissatisfaction. Pleasure is negative, suffering is positive. "We 
feel pain," says Schopenhauer, " but not painlessness ; we feel care, 
but not freedom from care ; fear, but not security. The wish is 
like hunger and thirst ; when it is fulfilled, it ceases to exist for 
our sensibility. Only pain and want can be felt positively ; pleas- 
ure and happiness are simply negative. The three greatest goods 
of life — health, youth, and freedom — are not appreciated by us un- 
til they have passed out of our possession." " Human life," he con- 
tinues, " oscillates between pain and ennui, its two ultimate ele- 
ments." Misery is the law of being, and the higher the being the 
greater the misery. The sensibility to pain increases with civili- 
zation. The progress of humanity is the progress of suffering ; the 
world is growing worse instead of better. 

Is there no escape from the gulf of wretchedness into which 
Schopenhauer plunges the doomed race of man ? Is there no way 
of deliverance from the evil of existence ? He proposes first some 
provisional remedies that lessen but do not destroy the evil. 
Through their instrumentality the unhappy slave of life can 
emerge for a moment " out of the endless stream of willing," and, 
forgetful of self, attain a certain degree of freedom and serenity. 
In the delight that comes to us from the contemplation of beauty 
in nature or art, the mind is free from will, from effort, from de- 
sire, from suffering; dead to itself, it participates in the absolute, 
in the eternity of the idea. It matters not whether one views a 
1 3 
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sunset from the windows of a prison or of a palace, so far as de- 
light in its beauty is concerned. The accidents of this transitory 
life, the role that one plays, and the daily torment that one suffers, 
are forgotten ; the mind rises into a purely ideal realm where 
there are neither prisons, nor prisoners, nor prince?, nor palaces. 
But this condition is momentary, and cannot be prolonged ; it is 
opposed to the very nature of will. It is also limited to a few 
chosen ones, and offers little consolation to the great mass of hu- 
manity. Another remedy must be sought for the universal evil 
of existence. Schopenhauer finds it, like the Buddhist, in the ab- 
solute negation of desire, the cessation of will. Death does not 
solve the problem. The suicide that one must commit is moral, 
not physical ; it is not life, but the will to live that must be de- 
stroyed. After struggling through all the grades of inorganic and 
organic nature as a blind unconscious desire of life, the will reaches 
consciousness of itself in the human brain, and must face the alter- 
native that is to determine its destiny, its eternal misery or final 
repose ; the affirmation or the negation of desire. Not only his 
own future depends on the decision of man, but the future of the 
universe. It is from him that nature awaits her redemption ; he 
is at once the priest and the victim. 

But how is this redemption to be accomplished ? How is the 
will to rise above its own blind impulsive nature and work out 
the annihilation of desire? Schopenhauer answers as Buddha 
answered: Through the effects of love and pity. The individual 
must be carried out of himself, must cease to draw an egoistic 
distinction between himself and others, must enjoy their pleasures 
as he enjoys his own, must suffer from their sorrows as he suffers 
from his own, must seize the being of the uuiverse, and acknowl- 
edge the nothingness of all struggle. In this way he attains to 
resignation, a state of voluntary renunciation, the negation of the 
will to live. Virtues are only virtues in so far as they are direct 
or indirect means of self-renunciation ; morality is simply a grad- 
ual extinction of all forms of desire, a persevering immolation of 
the will that causes existence, and finally a philosophic negation 
of existence itself. " Pity," says Schopenhauer, " is an astonish- 
ing fact that effaces the line of demarkation between the me and 
the not-me, so that the not-mebecomes in some fashion the me." 

One involuntarily compares the ethical theories of Schopen- 
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haner with his injustice and brutality toward adversaries, with his 
chronic fury against human folly and an ungrateful public, with his 
misanthropy and distrust of mankind. There was a man preach- 
ing disinterestedness and self-renunciation whose own heart was 
eaten up with self-love. His philosophy, with the one exception 
mentioned, where his theories are at variance with his practice 
reflects his own unamiable character. It is as brutal as its author 
in treating of woman and the passion of love. " The pessimism 
of Buddha is a pessimism of pathos," says a recent writer, "while 
that of Schopenhauer is one of despair. The one is a religion of 
sorrow, the other a philosophy of ill-humor with the world." 

What are we to think of Schopenhauer's theory of will ? Has 
his pessimism any ground in reason % Suppose life to be a cease- 
less effort, as he assumes, might we not as well identify effort with 
enjoyment as with suffering ? If we are essentially an activity, 
the manifestation of that activity is in perfect harnony with our 
nature; why, then, should it result in pain? "Effort in itself 
in a healthy organism is joy," says M. Caro, in a critical review 
of Schopenhauer's philosophy. An irresistible instinct, the in- 
stinct of life, impels man toward action. The pessimistic school 
misconceives this instinct, and declares that all action is suffering, 
that effort is a pain, and that work is a curse. It knows nothing 
apparently of the pure joy resulting from the possession of an 
energy that first conquers itself, and then conquers life in the 
face of difficulties and obstacles. Work, self -activity, is the true 
friend and consoler of man, raising him above his weaknesses, pu- 
rifying and elevating his character, preserving him from tempta- 
tions, and helping him to bear his burden even when it is heaviest. 
Aside from its results, concentrated and directed energy is the 
most intense of our pleasures, because it develops in us the senti- 
ment of personality, struggling with obstacles, and triumphant 
over nature. What ground, then, remains for the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer if it can be proved that the action of will is not 
identical with suffering, but, on the contrary, is the source of our 
highest pleasures? 

There is space to note but one other point in Schopenhauer's 
philosophy before passing on to the pessimism of Hartmann. The 
sentiment of love, that sentiment which is capable of being trans- 
figured from an animal instinct into the most heroic and ideal 
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disinterestedness, is brutally misinterpreted by Schopenhauer. He 
knows nothing ot'its sacred purity and divine renunciations, what- 
ever he may say of pity. He omits from his theories all that might 
soften and ennoble life, disclosing the narrowness and inferiority of 
that point of view which one must take in order to declare that 
life is not worth living. 

Hartmann's pessimism resembles that of Schopenhauer so far 
as it is derived from an irrational unconscious impulse working 
through all things. He is classed by some critics as a disciple of 
Schopenhauer, by others as an independent investigator. It was 
in the nature of things, he tells us in his " Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious " {Philo8ophie oZes Unhewusteri), that the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer should find numerous disciples, but he is careful to 
explain that his own views are independent and original. Lack of 
self-esteem is not one of his failings any more than it was Scho- 
penhauer's. 

There are three possible forms of human illusion concerning 
happiness. It may be conceived as a good to be attained here 
upon earth by the actual individual ; or as a good to be realized 
in a transcendental life after death ; or, finally, as an impersonal 
good, the aim of the process of the world, the religion of human- 
ity. Hartmann's attacks are directed chiefly against the first 
form of illusion. He asserts that every pleasure is in itself weak 
and transitory when compared with its corresponding pain. He 
takes the two instincts that are said to move the world — hunger 
and love — and compares their joys and miseries, declaring that the 
latter far surpass the former in duration and depth of intensity. 
After the savage treatment of love by Schopenhauer, and all the 
ill that has been said of it by the poets and cynics throughout the 
ages, it was reserved for Hartmann to group in one darkened mass 
all the woes and deceptions of the heart without a single ray of 
light to relieve the sombre picture. 

The supposed advantages of human life he classifies as follows : 
those which correspond to a state of pure indifference, and are 
merely the absence of certain kinds of suffering, as health, youth, 
material comfort ; those which are purely imaginative, as the 
desire of wealth, of power, the sentiment of honor; those which 
cause more suffering than pleasure, as hunger, love; those which 
rest on illusions that intelligence will dissipate, as sell-love, piety, 
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hope ; those which are clearly recognized as evils, but are accepted 
in order to escape worse evils, as work, marriage ; those, finally, 
which procure more pleasure than pain, but which are bought at 
the cost of great suffering, and can only be shared by a few, as art 
and science. The world in itself is utterly hopeless, according to 
Hartmann. In spite of all reforms and increased intelligence, it 
is worse than ever. One might sum up his philosophy in the 
words " Curse God and die." No touch of compassion or human 
sympathy relieves the picture that he draws. It almost seems as 
if he felt a kind of cold joy in building up a logical system of 
thought that will shatter every human hope and trust. But it is 
time and labor lost ; he fails to convince us that we ought to be 
miserable. He fails also in the balance that he draws between 
pleasures and pains. Their quality is the only point of view from 
which comparison is possible and quality cannot be reduced to a 
mathematical formula. There are moments of happiness so intense 
that one would give for them a lifetime of misery ; there are griefs 
so bitter as to darken and overwhelm all compensating joys. There 
is a subjective element of appreciation in pleasure and pain that 
cannot be measured by any external standard. One man, strong 
and healthy, delights in activity, in the exercise of his will, in 
fighting against obstacles ; another, timid and in delicate health, 
shrinks from conflict and seeks repose. Who is to decide whether 
the one state or the other is in itself absolutely a pain or a pleas- 
ure ? From your standpoint my life may be miserable, but what 
do I care if from mine it is happy ? 

Schopenhauer and Hartmann both neglect the real gist of the 
matter, the absolute value of life in and for itself. If Kant is 
right, if the world has only one explanation and one aim, if life is 
a school of experience and of work where man has his task to ful- 
fil outside of the pleasure he may take, if this task is the creation 
of moral personality through the exercise of will, the point of view 
changes, and the theories of pessimism are radically false. 

The idea of the Unconscious plays a similar part in Hartmann's 
philosophy to that of the Will in Schopenhauer's, though it would 
be difficult to explain what is meant by it, or how it can be un- 
conscious and at the same time endowed with wisdom and intel- 
ligence. Hartmann represents it as the substance out of which the 
world is made, and as the all-pervading power that guides its pro- 
1 3 * XX— 13 
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cess. Misery is the only result of its evolution, and, when at last 
the misery culminates in human consciousness, there is but one 
way of deliverance open, the suicide of the universe, to be achieved, 
strangely enough, through moral conduct and the universal will of 
humanity. This is Hartmann's solution for the evils of life, " cos- 
mic suicide," " humanity hurling back into nothing the world pro- 
cess." Could anything be imagined more fantastic or bizarre? 
Its jaunty affectation is wholly different from the gloom of Scho- 
penhauer, which has at least the merit of reality, and gives a cer- 
tain dignity to his pessimistic theories. 

The question remains : What is the futm - e of pessimism ? In 
order to answer it, we have but to compare its doctrines with the 
nature of the human will and of human activity. We have but 
to see how it contradicts itself, how it distorts and misinterprets 
the purest and highest of all spiritual forces — love, the power of 
self-sacrifice. Standing half way between realism and positivism, 
pessimism merely proves how impossible it is to banish from thought 
that Divine Idea of the Absolute which has been the strength 
and consolation of man throughout the ages. As a philosophic 
system, pessimism may from time to time exert a momentary 
influence in the world's history. But it will not endure ; the du- 
ties of each day, useful and necessary activity, will dissipate its 
evil dreams and save humanity. The question is not simply one 
of happiness and misery, but of right and wrong. Philosophy 
must observe this distinction, or, failing to satisfy our highest 
needs and aspirations, it will lead to spiritual sterility and spirit- 
ual death. 
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BY JOSEPH JASTROW. 



Job. Heinr. Lambert (1728-1777) was a logician of no mean 
rank, as bis influence on German thought has shown ; it was he 
whom Kant called " der unvergleichlicher Mann." His first logic- 
al work was *' Xeues Organon oder Gedanken iiber die Erf'orschung 
und Bezeichnung des Wahren und dessen Unterscheidung vom 



